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4 INTRODUCTION 

'Public Law 94-142 mandates that severely handicapped 
l * - ' 

^ students receive educational services' that are age appro- „ , 

priate and least restrictive to the^ximum extent possible. 
In order to be able to actively engage, .to the maximum ex- 
teht possible, in" heterogeneous natural environments, se- 
verely handicapped students need skills whicfi^ettable 'them to 
interact with nonhandicapped persons, - Most ' severely handi- 
capped students have received their educational training ' in 
segregated institutions for the greater part of their lives. 
Part of their educational training may have attempted to 
teach them perform- self-help tasjcs, language skills and ^ 
possibly eveiyjob skills for their later adult_J.if e .. How- < 
ever.,. ««in .order .to use these skills in natural environments,' * 
the severely handicapped .student needs to~'learn to socially 
inter-act while performing these skills with people out in 
natural environments. In the pasty educators wrote* programs 
for severely handicapped students, with an emphasis o'n teach- 
ing a particular task. The students may have,be6n taught in 
•a one-to-one situation ^in^ an isolated environment or^in a* 
simulated environment with artificial materials. The pro- 
grams usually mentioned that the severely handicapped student? 
would need to learn to. generalize these skills, that is, be 
able to use these skills with different people. in a* variety 

*Severely handicapped as .the phrase used here, refers tS the 
lowest functioning two percent of our population at any^iveR 
chronological age* 



of situations and times. However, when/the severely handi- 
* 

\ capped students were taken into communities to demonstrate 
their use of these skills, they oEten 'failed miserably*. 
They were then brought back to the isimvjlated environment 
fqr more training. It is debatable, however, who failed 
more** — the trainer or the«severely ^handicapped . students .* . v 

\ ^ There are many instants where interactions of severely 

- \ * . • 

.handicapped students- in natural environments are not as suc- 

cefesful as possible. For instance, in. qommunity stores, 
many interactions involving both nonhandicapped persons and *V 
severely handicapped students are initially uncomfortable. 
Some are waiting in line together, counting* put money and 
handing it«*to a person at the checkout who is unknown to t^he 
severely handicapped student. For the clerk to receive money • 
from severely handicapped person, who n^ght need assistance 
and 'may be slower than many other people .who purchase items, 
could be equally as difficult. The tqjacherg of severely hand- 
icapped classes,,^af ter many such initial community interactions 
have realizeji*4:hat the interactions in community stores'_were 
not as successful as they had anticipated or they^might wish. 

Unless the skills* severely handicapped students are taught 

• - 
include skills in social interactions and prepare students to. 

perform them in community stores, etc., many of these same 

problems may red^ccur in other programs. 

As regular educators, a questiony/that must be answered 

is,' M w£at is the role of regular educators in the instruction 

of severely handicapped students?" The following represent 

only a few of th^jroles Which regular educators ancT other mem- 



bers of the community contribute to the educational proga^,- • 
ming' of severely handicapped students.* Npnhandiqapped persons 
.,A.. rorpa part of the age appropriate, least restrictive 
environment within which severely handicapped stu- 
, dents -will be funfctioning and » interacting ; 
B. are models of the types , of interactions and the 
.'ifeills severely handicapped students need to learn 
in order to perform age appropriate and functional 

■0- 

activities in the. natural environment; and 



C. are evaluators of the appropriateness or inappro- 

priateness of the severely handicapped students' 

*> " 

actions and the educational programs which are set 

^ up to teach these students appropriate actions. . . 

"X 

It is to the advantage of • all concerned that the complex 
of interactive skills essential to successful integration of 
severely handicapped. students with ' their -future employers, ' 
•co-workers, supervisors, friends 'and fellow citizens be .sys- 
tematically planned for and initiated as. soon as possible. 
As edufcators, this then becomes part' of our responsibility. 



I. Goals and Objectives 




The goal of this training session is for participants 
tb increase the range of possible options for working with 
severely .handicapped students- in their building. 
The objectives are: % ' ' ' 

1 1. To increase knowledge of the hancfccapping 'conditions 
• of the severely handicapped. t ■ ^ 

2 W . To identify possible interaction option's with the 

severely handicapped 
3. To^deveiop an action plan f oi^-interacting with the 

severely handicapped at a building level. * 

* — - - * - * — 

♦ $ 

Training Design 

The sequence of activities may occur in the followii 

v * ways : 

* One fullTday .(approximately 5^ hours) 

* 

2.- Two half-days of. 2J$-3 hours eaeh/ designed as follows; 
Activity 1 . ' • 

Purpose ; To increase knowledge aftut both the handicap- 
ping conditions of severely^ handicapped students and the pro- 
fessionals who have expertise in "dealing with these problems. 

Materials ; » / 

1. Handout #1: List of professional resources; 

** 

2. Worksheet A with handicapping conditions and pro- 
fessional resources to match up; 

3. Worksheet A on^ transparency ;. and 

• 4 , 



mg 



ft 



4. Overhead projector. 

time : * 30* minutes . 
Process : 

. • 4 « 

1. Read handout #1 ' ^ ^ • 

2. Individually complete Worksheet A. \ . 

( 3. Trainer leads .discussion, citing types of pro- 
fessional assistance. 

7 ■ • w . 

' .' '• 1 

There are a wide variety of professional resources, 
that can be utilized. Emphasis is on- matching^ skills 
of" professionals to problems. - 
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HANDOUT #1 
DESCRIPTION OP PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 



Audioloaist ; An expert in, or 'student of .the science of hear- 

^ ^pitijpen Advocate ; A concerned citizen who volunteers to be- 
comfe* a friend to 'a mentally retarded person. 

Geneticist ; V "^A person trained in genetics or- in the under- 
standing of Origins and natural growth >and genetic inheri- 
tance through gene transmission. 

Internist : A physician, as distinguished from a surgeon . A 
person who treats internal diseases, or those of the. internal 
organs not curable by surgery • * 

Mobility Specialist ; A person trained in techniques for help- 
. 1 "ing people with sensory and perceptual- deficits move through 
V spage\ ^ 

Neurologist ; . A physician who has special training in the d\ag 
nosis and treatment of diseases involving*- the central '-nervous 
system (i.e., the brain, the spinal cord, and nerves). 

* Occupational Therapist : A professional who treats persons 
having physical or mental disabilities through , specif ic 
types of exercises, work, play, etc., to promoted rehabil i ta- 
ction. Relates facilitory and inhibitory /techniques to the 
individual ■ s functional ability. # May be* referred to as a 

Developmental Therapist. 

ft • * 

Opt ho lmo 1 oq i s t : A doctor who. specializes in the <eye and dis- 
, eases of the eye. 

) 

Orthodontist ; A dentist who specializes .in the practices of 
straightening dental structures, aligning the teeth and shap-' 
ing the jaw using braces in order to bring the' £eeth into ; 
proper relationship to each other. 

Orthopedist : A surgeon who deals with diseases and deform- 
ities of bones and joints. 



Orthotist : A person who. is trained ,in using metals aR4-~pJ^ts- 
tics to construct adaptive equipmerft, splines, braces andL^ 
various types of appliances for physically handicapped persons 

Otol arvnqol i st : A physician who specializes in *the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases and conditions of the ear, ,nose, and 
throat. ^ % * 

9 



• HANDOUT -81 (Continued) 

4 * 

Parent/Teacher Organization : Parent groups who come together 
in dealing with special problems related to child rearing 
through schools or other community agencies . Parenting is 
a dis-cipline and parents are natural teachers. 

Pediatrician : A physician who has" specialized in t s he diag- 
nosis and treatnjent of the diseases of children, and in the 
care and development of children.- - ' 



Periodontist : A dentist who specializes in the diagnosis and 
treatment of . conditions of , the teeth and mouth in childr§». 

» 

Prosthetist : A person who is 'trained in using plastics and 
wood in constructing artificial limbs. 

Physical Ther&pist : A professional whp treats persons having 
physical or mental disabilities through specif i^^t^pes of 
exercises, work, play, etc., to promote rehabilitation. Re- 
lates facilitatory and inhibitory techniques to 'the individ-* 
ual's functional ability. May be referred to as a Develop- 
mental Therapist. • 

Psychiatrist : A\physician who specializes in the diagnosis 
and treatment ..of mental and/or emotional disorders. . 

Psychologist : ^ A professional trained in the sciences that 
deal with the mind, mental functioning processes; behavior 

and psychopathology . ' % 4 

> 

Special Educator : A professional having expertise cur- 
riculum' and management of children with exceptional edu- 
cational needs (home/trainer) and/or a. person specializing 
in behavioral disorders. , 4 

Social Worker : A professional who works with other profes- 
sionals in helping persons and their families ^to overcome m s 
social, emotional and environmental problems. They provide 
services, resources and programs and develop an atmosphere % 
that enables children-^nd youth to make an appropriate life 
adjustment. / * 

Speech and Language Clinician : A professional person who' 
treats persons with speech and language .disorders . 

Speech Pathologist : A professional person who is engaged in 
the study of the disorders of 'speech and language. 

Respiratory Therapist : A professional with -special training 
and knowledge in the area, of mechanical breathing apparatus 
and medidation related^ to pulmonary function. ^ 
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HANDOUT #1 (Continued) 



Regular Educator; A professional trained to teach students 
who learn within regular education programs and refer students 
who need additional help and evaluate the effectiveness of 
additional instruction. 



/ • ♦ 

Not all professionals in ^these ca^e^ories will have the 
.expertise to answer questions* related to individuals with 
^sfverely/profcmndly handicapping conditions. One should ask * 
the extent of that professional experience wi£h such per- 
sons / so as to provide perspective on the accuracy of the 
answers m given . * 
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WORKSHEET A 



HAKE) I CAPPING CONDITION 



PROFESSIONAL RESOURCE (S) 



The severely handicapped student 
has a problem in^ chewing and 
swallowing solid food. 



The severely handicapped student 
'is often unintelligible when ver- 
balizing to other adults and peers • * 

J 

A slight tremor of the foot or . hand 
is noted. May interfere with the • 
severely handicapped student's at- % 
tempts to ambulate or grasp an object 



The -severely handicapped student may 
appear to be staring off into space 
and doesn't always respond to voices^ 
sounds, or touching. 



Dressing is very difficult for this 
student - ' 



% The severely handicapped student 
doesn't "remember " whejre objects 
are usually kept or how to get to 
certain otjier rooms in the school 
or other buildings . 



The, body moyements of the severely 
handicapped student are very awk-^ 
ward and pften rigid. « ■ 



Sometimes the severely handicapped 
student makes, loud noises and is 
disruptive. ^ 



The severely handicapped student 
doesn't seem td be able to keep 
his head iii an upright pos-ition. 
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WORKSHEET A (continued) 



HANDICAPPING CONDITION PROFESSIONAL RESOURCE (S) 

The severely handicapped student » 

may poke his eyes and wave his v ' ^_ 

hands Tin froht of his eyes. ' 



/ 



This severely- handicapped 'student 
ha$ difficulty in balancing and 
walking and can stand only with 
support . 



> ■ 

Bladder control and toilet training 
is still a problem for this stiiden 



•The muscle toffee of it\\s severely 
handicapped stu^ient'is described as 
hypotonic. The student also looks 
to be overweight. . , y 




This student drools 



This severely handicapped stu£pnt ^ 
doesn ! t look at people when they *V 
speak to her and her eyes don't 
always* follow objects when they 
move in her field of vision. 



This student makes vocal clicking 
sounds often, even" when watching 
television, 



This ^^rerely handicapped student . \^{^ " ; & ^ 

has never made many sounds-, and / ; !£_! 

has said no words that the adult^/ ^ . £>\ 

who interact' with him can remem- * * " / ~~ 

ber. • • — 
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Activity 2 ' , 

• - ■ : / / 

Purpose : To identify. and categorize some of the common 
interactions that. are. possible: 

1. proximal, ' " 

2. helping, - 

3. service, , ' • _ 

4 . reciprocal , and 
< 5.- other. 

• i 

Materials: Sufficient numbers of copies of worksheet B, 
worksheet B transparency; overhead pencil, « overhead projector. 
Time ; '40 minutes 

* ' - I 9 . 

Process ; > * 

1. Review Handout #2 individually ,(10 minutes); 

2. In small groups brainstorm examples of each type of 
'interaction. (total time for four types 20 minutes) . 

K NOTE: examples' of each type are included on Work- 

sheet B (for transparency). % 

Directions: Think, of all* the proximal interactions 

you had yesterday. List, -the interactions on Work- 

• •> « 

; t sheet B. Then list four helping interactions you have 

# been involved in this' week, four service interactions 
you, have hpd today, and four reciprocal interactions 

* you have had today. These interactions may* or may 
not liave included the severely handicapped. 

3. Discussion related to^ the range of potential inter- 
actions that people have (10 minutes). 



. HANDOUT #2 

DEFINITIONS OF SOME MAJOR- TYPES OF INTERACTIONS 

An. interaction will be* defined in this context as a 

mutual or reciprocal action. The definition implies that 

there are at least two people involved in the interaction 

and they ; each acknowledge the other person in N some manner. ^ 

An interaction might be: looking at or observing others, 
i - 

standing near someone^ talking to someone, or assisting' an- 
other person • 

^ There are at least four types of interactions to be con- 
sidered: 

1) proximal interactions, • • * — ■% 

2) helping interactions, 

3) service interactions, and I 

* • 

,4) reciprocal interactions. m i 

Each type of interaction is defined 3nd examples are. given to 
illustrate the interaction process. 

1. Proximal .Interactions: Most of the people who Are sit 
ting next to each other and taking lecture notes here s are en- 
gaging in at least a proximal interaction. That is, proximal 
interactions refer to, being in plos.e proximity to another pe~- 
son and noting .(whether it^ s visual tactual, auditory, etc.) 
that another person is -near. Proximal interactions, that might 

• ^ s 4 S f • 

frequently occur ,are: ' 
» » « • 

.a) seeing a severely handicapped person on t"he bus; 

b) hearing a conversation between severely handicapped 
» •* • • 

students behind you in a grocery checkout counter; and 

N ' 7 c- 
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c) watching, a severely haiKjjcapped student playing at * 
the park. . ' , - 

2. Helping Interactions :* This type of interaction refers 

* r 

to helping another person or offering assistance to another 
person. The assistance may be physical, or verbal, or gestu- 
ral, etc., and is given by\pue person order 'to help another 
person perform some skill. In the cas^of severely handi- 
capped .students we might engage in helping 'interactions by: 

a) verbally reminding a severely handicapped stlident t<^ 

S 

line up when the recess bell ringg; 1 

»« 

b) physically as-sisting a severely handicapped student 
in maneuvering through a turnstyle in a department 
store; and ^ 

c) gesturally pointing to the art classroom when the 

4 

severely handicapped stu'dent is in the school hallway 
looking for the art room. 

3. > Service Interactions : Service interactions involve < 
one person *^r forming a job or a service action and inter- 
acting with- anther person while performing that job or sery- 

" - ' ~ . 

ice. Exam^ls of service interactions that educators might 
perform during the school day may" include: 

a) handing a severely handicapped student a lunch ticket; 

• • *> 

b) signiqg a hall pa'ss for a severely handicapped per- 
son; and 

c) disciplining a severely handicapped student ^or inap- 
propriate playground behavior. j * 

4. Reciprocal Interactions : Reciprocal interactions inV- 
vo^lve a mutual exchange between two people with possibly the a/ 
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£ame -or^ different' resulting benefits. Two students might 
choose each otfier to play a game a during recess and thus en- 
gage in a reciprocal interaction. In a schooi situation, 
reciprocal interactions between nonhandicapped and severely 

* \ . . 

handicapped students might. include : 

a) a severely handicapped student and a nonhandicapped 
* student socializing in the school halls or lurfch 

liner 

w t 

r 

b) a regular educator and a severely handicapped stu- 
dent saying "hi" as they pass in the halls; and 

c) two nonhandicapped students ^asking a severely\andi- 
capped person to sit with "them during -lunch. ^ 

In each^of the above examples, the interactions are prob- 
ably easier and more enjoyable if all the persons involved: 
- a) have knowledge about each other; , f 

b) ackn owle dge and. act in accordance ,/witJh the differ- 

• ' " <> 

ences feind similarities of each person; and 

c) acquire the necessary skills to ehgage in the inter- 
actions. / 

Through these types of interactions both nonhandicapped 
and se^rely handicapped, persons . can le^rn about each other. * 
Severely^ handicapped students ' whose educational programs are 
based in regular public schools rather than x segregated facili- 
ties have many more opportunities for interacting with non- 
handicapped persons which can contribute to their: ^ 

a) engaging in appropriate and relatively functional and** 
efficient interactions; 

14 • * /|7 



b) participating in mor.e longitudinal and more varied . 
interactions in natural environments; x % 

c) . observing and modeling the interaction skills npn- 

% 

handicapped people perform; - «■ 

d) performing interactions m6re* appropriately in later 
adult environments x — with bus drivers, employers, 

_ S 

co-workers, and store clerks; and — 

4 a 

e) utilizing their full potential as citizens to enjoy 
^^tihe environments and interactions most of us enjoy M 



Nonhandidapped persons also have more opportunities for lasrn- 

ing when severely handicapped people are integrated into i$\e 

public schools and community environments* They have opppr- 

V • f 

turn ties to: # , 

a) learn crucial skills necessary to interacting wjtfr 
severely handicapped persons; 



• § 
b) learn important aspects o'f professionals who >are 

T 

employed to work with severe^Miandicapped per/sons, 
such as physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
speech and language therapists, adaptive physical 
'education % instructors, nurses, doctors, sp^|ia?^du- 
cators, genetic counselors and others; 
c^develop an interest and work with seYerelj^handicapped 
persons;. ** . 

d) engage in positive? and constructive int^&ctions th^t 
are facilitated iy th5£ piiblic school edii&jational set- 
tings; ' . /.* 

e) acquire knowledge about the many possible causes* of 
severe handicapping conditions; and s 




% f ) learn about a minority population of citizens that- . 
previously have been isolated for most of their daily 

y § - environments. ^ 
. in order for both' severely handicapped and nonhandicapped 
individuals to successfully interact ih public school set- . 
tinps and later in adult settings, educators must. systematic- 
ally plan for and provide opportunities for at least all of 
the four types of interactions listed above.. 
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Proximal Interactions 

1. Waving «to a friend 

.2. heading newspaper in £he. 
teachers lounge at break 

3 . Watching a movie ~at a 
theater. 



Helping Interactions 

1. Fielding the door open for the 
delivery person. 

m 2. Pointing to an it^m & student 
i is looking for « 



Service Interactions 

if 

1. Sending a student* to the prin- 
cipal's office for discipline. 

^_ 2. Answering a parent's question ' 
over the telephone. 



Reciprocal Inj ^^rtj^m^ * . 

1. T,alki^ig to a group of students 
qn the playground 

2. Smiling at another teacher in 
the hallway, who then waves back. 




Talking on the telephone. 
Stealing money from a purse. 
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WORKSHEET B 



Proximal Interactions 
-1) '• - 



•* 2) ^ 
3) _ 
. 4). 



Helping Interactions 

1) _J 

2) 

3) 1 

* 4) 



^Service Interactions 

1) 

2) •' 

"3) 1 

4) 



Reciprocal Interactions 

1) . 1_ 

2) ._ 

■3) g ; • 
4) • «_ ^_ 



— 
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Activity 



. r 



Purpoflyr^ Delineate ppssibj,e interactions, settings, and 
^activities in your local school where you: and your students 
might interact with 'severely .handicapped' students • 

Materials : • Worksheet C* (handout^ 



X 



Overhead transparency worksheet C, blank 
overbad, overhead projector, and over- 
head pencils 



^jjne; 20 minutes to write out interactions 

> 20 minutes to discuss examples and possible 

• , , ' . t 

^ concerns . • X* 

- . . *' ' ' - * 

Process : * , • , 

, 1) Have sufficient^ numbers of Worksheet C to ha,nd out, 

Directors: Identify "as many interactions' as pos r 
sible .that might occur in your building* In- 
clude, different types of . interactions -that might 
ocqyir as well as citing where, when, and how tt\e 
interactiorrsn4£ht occurs " * 

4 ' * a) the settings/within the school building 

^ • ^ '^r : and <ef *"^? e school grounds ^ere inter- ' 

actions, occur; $ ^ / 

b) ,the many different people within the build- 
% ing wit}i whom the interactions occur; 

- c) the different types of actions and skills 
such as gestures; talking, "just" waiting 

m I • . 

(alway^ a hard one ''to teach!), watching, 
* 

| v ,et c » ; * , 
* 19 - 

w 22 • . 



d) the many different times within the day, 
the 'duration lof, and the number of people 
involved in the interaction. 
Request participants to recite some of their ex- • 
amples. List examples on an' overhead and discuss 
the following variables related to the occurrence 
of interactions :■ 
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WORKSHEET C 



Interactions between severely 




1) * Saying "l^" to each other J 
in the hallways; 








X 




2) Watching the' activities of 

each other on the school N 

playground; 
— \ [ 


x 


• 






> 














1) Waiting ih the cafeteria 
line tor luiigh;* ^ 


x 






r 




♦ 

^2) Walking together on the 
playground; 


X 










3) Riding the school bus 
together; 








X 




'4)* Severely handicapped stu- 
dents getting assistance ^ 
with a wheelchair going jfcito 
school from the school bus. 

1 . l i 


* 


x 






- 


y 


1 


x'- 




✓ 




1) Watching the severely handi- 
capped student going to ^ 
school with friends; 

! ^jfc 


X 










♦ 

2) Assisting a "lost" student; 




X 








r 

3) -^fttiting^as a crossing guard, 
% . -and offering street crossing 
assistance. 






x '* 
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VOLUNTEERS, PARENTS AND 
SCHOOL BUILDING NEIGHBOR'S, ETC. 



to 
to 



NONHANDI CAPPED 
• STUDENTS 
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EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING STAFF 
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Activity 4 . v 

. s • »« • ' 

Purpose; To develop an action plan to insure that a range 
of possible interactions with severely handicapped students 
and their cprrecti've procedures are impletaented^at a building 
level. 4 . 

. ' • \ 

Materials ;■ 

•■< 

f) Worksheets D, E,yF; ^ * 

2) Worksheets D, E, and F on overhead -transparencies; 

3) Overhead; & and * , 

4) Overhead pencil.* 

Time : 90 minutes / 

» -* 

Process : * - f % 

1) Discuss some 1 example problem interactions, cor- 
* « 

rectiori procedures and antecedent evepts such as 

*\ 

those listed on /worksheets E and F. 

2) The participants will break up into small groups 
of 5-7 people. *Each person in the group, will fill 
out a worksheet. After approximately; 15 - 20*min- 
■utes of writing the individual group members 
will decide on: * % 4 [ 

a) a problem interaction ?and a correction pro- 

o 

cedure that they will role play to the rest of 
^ the groups; and 

b) recommend an antecedent event, such as PTO meet- 
mgs'to discuss the possible problems, planned 

V * * 

exchanges between nonhandjjcapped and severely 



/ 



handicapped classes, etc., which might 0 have 
helped tcr prevent the problem interaction. 

Problem Interactions 

1.. Nonhandicapped persons feeling embarrassed because they 
are ^unsure as to how to interact -with a severely handi- 
capped person. * 

2. A severely handicapped person acting inappropriately in 
the "school hallway. * 

3. A special education teacher feeling his/her students* are 
causing others to feel uncomfortable. 

4. * Severely handicapped students being teased. ^ 
Severely handicapped students getting special privileges 

without an assessment being done to determine if the 

s 

m privileges are warranted. ' , ^ 

6, Parents of nonhandicapjwtd students protesting that severe- 
ly handicapped students wiM be "maifistreamed" rather 

than integrated and the educational standards of the school 
will be ^Icmered. f 

7. Parents of severely handicapped students forming a separate 



\ ♦ 



"PTO'/, from parents of nonhandicapped students, or becoming 



Isolated in> school meetings as "special parents" only . 
I 



< 
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WORKSHEET D' 
v 



POSSIBLE - "NEGATIVE 1 ' INTERACT TOMS * 
severely handicapped student f > nonhandi capped person 



e.g., is walking down the hall < ^ 



1. 



teases the severely 
handicapped student and 
others' laugh at him 



4. 



nonhandicapped person 



^ ^ severely handicapped 
student 



e.g., shows the severely handi- v V drools on the baseball 

capped student, a baseball 51 ' card 
catd , 1 



WORKSHEET E 



POSSIBLE HELPFUL ANTECEDENT EVENTS 



e.g.,: Set up a Severely handicapped fstudent/nohhandi capped 
student buddy system on the playground before pr6b- 
4 - lems arise there 

e.g.,: Arrange "buddy" p<££^fters with whom the severely handi- 
, capped student can walk to and from school or a buddy 
to assist the severely handicapped student in getting 
from the Tdus to ^ the playground, §tc. - 

e.g.,: The PTO might set. up a BLOCK PERSON network whereby 
homeowners who display a certain' symbol are willing 
and prepared to offer assistance to any child needing 
help either in going to or coming from school. v 




4. 



5. 
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WORKSHEET F ' 

CORRECTION &OCEDURES/ that might help remediate in a situ- 
ation where a negative interaction is occurring. 

.e.g.,: >a) Physically assisting a severely handicapped 'stu- 
dent to play "catch" with a nonhandi capped stu- 
•dent who has thrown a ball and wishes to play 
catch with the severely handicapped student. 

Wit 

/ b) Showing a nonhandicapped student' how to help a 
severely handicapped 'student who' has fallen down 
and needs assistance while on the playground. 



2. 



4. 
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5. 



Worksheet f (continued) 



V "7. 



8. 



r 



9. 
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' Activity 5 

Purpose: To prioritise the following action^ in the * 
order in .which the participant feels able 'to be involved in 

the educational programs of severely handicapped students. 

• > * 

Materials ^ 

1) " Worksheet G; 

2) Summary Sheet G (for overhead); 

3) overhead prpjector; * \ 

4) ' overhead pencil. v , 

Time: 30 minutes: a) 10 minutes to prioritize j , ' 
r • b) 10 minute break 

/, G ) 10 minutes to review group priotitie 

^ j j Process: Individually the participants will anonymously 
prioritize the'actions on Worksheet G and then turn them in 
to the activity, manager." — 

» 

The 'activity manager will add the priority numbers listed 

for each action, divide by the number of respondents who 

i 

prioritized the action, and determine the average priority 
listing. 

The average priority listing for each action will then* ' 
be shared with the participants. The priorities may be 
utilized in evaluating the increase in skills and knowledge 
ga'ined from the inservice process* 
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.WORKSHEET G 



PRIORITIZE tt\e following actions from 1 (most capable oflfeer- 

forming) to 7 (least capable of performing!. Use the foliar- * 
isig priority scale: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ' 7 . 



Least 
capable 



Most . 
capable 



Teach a severely handicapped student a sj<ill . 

Tell nonhandicapped persons about some of the educa- 
tional needs of severely handicapped students. 

Answer- questions of nonhandi capped parents about the 
integrated school setting for nonhandicapped and severely 
handicapped students, 

Engage in a proximal, 

heJping, 

servi< 



irvicel 



reciprocal 'interaction with a severely 
handicapped student. 

/ 

Assist nonhandicapped students/other staff to engage in a 



. ( 



proximal, 
helping, 



service, 



_ reciprocal interaction wii'tfi'.a severely handicapped student 

Team teach a class or % period with a special educator 
£ which contains both nonhandicapped and severely handi- 
capped students... 



Ask questions of professional staff about the handicap- 
ping conditions of or remediation techniques used with 
severely handicapped students-. 

\ 

Intervene when a problem arises 4 in a situation which in- 



^fe*volves a severely handicapped student and a nonhandicapped 



student. 
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WORKSHEET G (continued) 



Refer a person who asks a question about a handicapping 
condition to the relevant prof ession (s) . 

Advocate for educatloirai^s^vxces for severely handi- 
capped**s1:udents . ^ / 

Evaluate the appropriateness or inappropriateness of ' 
-actions of severely handicapped students*. 4 g ' 

Evaluate the appropriateness or inappropriateness of 
actions of nonhandicapped students. ^ 
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INSERVICE EVALUATION 



/ 

Inservice: 



Inservice Manager: 
Da£eT* , 



* » 

Po6jSs^. y ^air Average' Good Excellent 



Inservice 



Clear goals 



_Z Relatedness of content to goals 



Appropriateness of activities 
Appropriateness of readings and lecture/ 
Value in professional preparation* *" *, 



Evaluation Procedures . 

~~ \v 

Lecturer/Activities Mangfaer 



Preparedness % .. • . 
Knowledge ot field 
Ability to conununicate with participants 



_ Ability t*6 generate interest in ?ub^ect matter 
_ Ability to answer, Questions '* 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS INDICATING WHAT YOU LIKED MOST ABOUT* 
THIS" COURSE : . - ? ^ 1 



COMMENTS "INDICATING WHAT YOU LACKED LEAST OR POSSIBLE IMPROVE- 
MENT SUGGESTIONS: 

i 




i 





Day 1 



A. 
B. 
C. 



V 



Priority Activity 
Lecture 

Activities: 1 1 * 
2 

. ' 3 



•is? minutes 
30 minutes 
30 minutes 
40 -minutes 
40 minutes 



Day '2 .4 



Activities: 4. 



3 



B. Ins |)jp ic e Evaluation 



2 hours 
20 minutes 
10 minutes 



TaraetAudience : 

Regular education and' special education teacher?, adrai 
istrators, and other educational building staff. 

Procedure : n 

♦ 

Session 1 may be given to a large group, or a School 
district. 

Session^ is to be given -at the builjbing level (s) tp 
school building stalff . 
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JI. Lecture 

» • 
What is the Goal of Education ? * ? 

Most of us as regular-educators would^agree that educa- 
tion needs €o prepare students to function iJo their maximum 
potential. The success of educational programs for most stu- 
dents can be determined by standardized test scores and the 
students' later abilities to perform adequately, as adults 
working in/ communities , raising families, and finding life 
enjoyable. * 

For severely handicapped students, the goal of education- 
is the same! Educational programs for these students need "to 
maximize their potential for participating in at least the 
following activities: .home living working, recreational/ 
leisure activities, and general community functioning. Se- 
verely handicapped students, however, have certain handicap- 
ping conditions "which necessitate their receiving specialized 
services. >By severely handicapped", we -mean the lowest 
functioning" two percent of our population at any 'given chron- 
ological age. Persons described is severely or profoundly 
retarded, autistic, deaf and blindr etc., fit this definition 
Handicapped conditions may involve orthopedic, mental,, emb- 

V * • * 

tional, or medical differences which make i't hard or more d^f 

\ V. 

ficult to\perform certain activities. Thus, severely handi- 

\ ' 

capped students' may partitjigate in activities in .different 
ways than ndnhandicapped persons, but this does not mean that 
the extent or the range of the activities or environments in 

- . 35 "« - 



• jrtuch they perform must ,be limited or restricted. Histori- 
cally, we have Iimi1\e4 tb^life spaces and ^ctivi^es of se- f 
- verely handicapped students, have limited them to living 



in institutions around the world. We have isolated therein 
separate living arrangements in communi And, we have 4 

provided special camps and jobs in which they Work and place. 

Public* Law 94-^L42 demands/ we change. It demands pro- 
grams in which .severely handicapped students have the oppor- 
trinities to perform 'the same activities we perform? in the \> 
same places we perform, and at approximately the same chron-' 



ological ages at^Jiich we performed these activities. 

WHY? An historical perspective is needed in order to evaluate 

r 

why these program changes are necessary. Many ^institutional' 

._ ' * ' 

programs and segregated public facilities attempt to teacAi 
skills to severely handica'pped students ..^ 

x For example, in one segregated public school, severely 

t 

handicapped adolescents were involved a program to teach 
purchasing skills^. A school* stcjre was set-up, ^supplied with ^ 
items a student miglfl: find in a grocery store, and the stu- 
dents were initially ^taught to: 1^ identify and .discriminate 

' ( 

coins (pennies, nickels*, dimes and quarters); 2} "count coins 
and money of -up toa one dollar value (using combinations of . 
th% above listed coins) ; -and 3) recognize mor^ey values prihted 
on items of up to one dollar in vaAie. And, in the School " 
sto^e the students did really welll They pc^j^ted out the item* 
they wanted i^ th^f store, counted out the money, gave the money 
to the teacher, and got the- item. But ,* why (teach thi£^ skill 
unless, the students will get a chance to use it where we use< 



I** 
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the skills, the grocery store? The teachers in the school 

thought so, too. * *' m 

» * 

The students were taken on a field .trip to a local gro,- 
. eery store «where they could buy an item and this is where th* 
program fell apart. These severely handicapped adolescents 
had rarely been in a*community grocery store. There were a 
* lot of distractions in the store; a Ipt of strange people, 

a lot more items than in their little school store, and a lot 
of people in -the- store who had never seen a severely handi- 
capped person before and a did not know how to react*. In 
addition, they had been taught to count out, coins to pay for 

ft , 

an item. In school, the important consideration in counting 

the coins was' to get the right amount. IrTthe grocery 

st ; ore, this was only one of many considerations at the check- 

# out counter. ,in the real orocery store, the students needed 

. to count out the coins at a relatively fast rate so as not 

to hold up the checkout line. They <could not rely on the * 
$ v 
. ' checkout clerk to^ tell them they had £**e right amount, or 

j to praise them for -counting out the right amount of money. 

* » s 

In addition to the large number of skills associated with 
«. just paying for the item corr'ectly there were a large number 

* r » 

of social o interactions which were not taught in the simulated- 

• , .store! Waiting v in line with strangers, asking for informa- 

\ .\ * - • • ' ' . * - - £ ' 

tion from a stranger/ and performing the correct actions when 

*• " ~ : * . 

a clerk might say, "That will be 97 cents," or ."97 cents, 
, * please,' 1 or 'Just- look at the student and wai^t 'for the' money. 

Then, of course there are always those change return* machines 

ERjC <■ j** *4 
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which give change? rather" than the clerk handing over the 

. \ 
change! "\ 

Some of, the problems both the teachers and students en- 
countered were due to the variety and complexities of the 
natural world which' severely handicapped people have rarely 
been exposed to. And, part of the problem has to do with 
the fact that severely handicapped students and nonhandi capped 
people do n#t know how to interact with each otl^r. What 
do severely handicapped students and their teachers do after ■ 
this trip, to the grocery store? Do they go back to a the simu-"'^ 
lated school store and practice more? Do they change the~f 
program and attiehipt to teach these students the skills tfcey 
will need in real grocery stores? Programs have been written 
to teach tfoeSe skills in real grocery stores (Wheeler, et. al„\ 
1979) and the data from these programs for severely handier 
. students indicate Isjiat given instruction in natural situatio^rs^^ 
, the real grocery, these ^severely handicapped students can per- 
form quite Adequately there. ^ They may need adaptive devices. 
They may need specialized personnel- to train them. They may 
need more time* ir& which to learn these skills, but, they c 
and do learn the skills,. v But, they also *need YOU to accqjnpuUslv 
this. K' ' * 

, WHY YOU? What do I, as a regular educator, have to do 

ft 

with the education of the Severely handicapped student? The 
teachers of the severely handicapped and .administrators of 
th^pe programs are not asking you to teach the skillK these 
students neefl., bfrt we are .asking yoi/ to interact yith. these 
students and to evaluate how these students aire- doing in non- 

% 9 V . 
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isolated'environments . 

If anything, a goal of this inservice is 'to have all of 

*you believe that there are no severely handicapped behaviors. 
There are people with 'handicapping conditions who are labeled 
severely handicapped.' But the behaviors that these people 
of ten, have .(e.g., giggling while waiting in line, talking 

- feo strangers, picking their noses) are not behaviors that 
these people have to have. Imagine yourself in an environment 
where the only people you pee are people with handicapping con- 
aitions, or people who take care of you, and then imagine 

, yourself poing put into the community • What a surprise! And, 

that "surprise" is a part of the problem. 

* - * 

Let's consider the following types of interactions, iden- 
tified by Brown and others (1979): (PUT OVERHEAD 1 01^ HERE)' 
proximal interactions, where we acknowledge another person is 
there; helping interactions where we offer assistance to 
another person; service interactions, where we receive a serv- 
ice from another person due to his job or occupation; -and 

reciprocal ^^Jrnteractions, where some interactive exchange oc- 

< 

curs between people: These basically are the interactions 
which you and. I engage in during our day and these are the 
interactipns which severely handicapped students must learn 
in or^der to interact with us in the natural environments. 

•We Will-be passing out handouts that further explain 
the^e interactions -aft^jthe lecture, and there will be 
more discussion on the types of interactions then. 

Right now, let us \onsider just the v variety of inter- 
actions. Most of us have become quite adept at saying "hi" 



i 



to-etti^triends,. listening to them talk about their day and 
telling them about ours. However, how many of us find- it com- 
fortable to decid© to go to the movies by ourselves and not 
think while we are waiting in line for the ticket or trying 

4 

to find a seat, that other people are staring at us, /wonder- 
ing why we are there alone? - The poimt here is that the types 
of interactions are hot necessarily fcWming a hierarchy from 
WsV to hard or from good to better. Severely handicapped 
students need experiences in interacting\n all 'these types 
of inte/actiohs. -it is not that one interaction is better 
than another*type of interaction, but rather, that in a speci- 
fied situation, one type- of interaction i^ts more appropriate 
than another interaction. If adults who go to the movie 
theater engage in proximal- interactions' (that is, sit in, the 
theater possibly next to another^er^n^nd watch the movie) , 
then severely handicapped students need to learn to, go to the' 
^movie theater and sit next to a stranger without talking to 
ttiat stranger during the movie, in other words, they' need tp ." 
learn *hat in this situation a prox-imal^interaction is ac- 

f * 

ceptable and a reciprocal or service interaction is not ac- 

* + 

ceptable. • (REMOVE ^OVERHEAD 1 HERE) 

In considering^ the educational needs of severely handi- 
capped students-, special educators, have decided that in plan- 
riing ^hese programs .-they must look to' the future environments 
of the severely handicapped/student's. It is too late if a 
Severely handicapped student has his first exposure to,. a pub- * 
lie school program,* to a community v restaur ant, or to a home 

* « 
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living situation when he is fourteen or- fifteen. These stu- 
dents'and nonhandicapped students, in order to effectively 
interact as adults, need to learn to interact with eajch» other 
as soon as possible. Thus, it is logical for sgyerely hand- 
icapped students to attend a public school where nonhandi- 
capped students are already attending. Institutions and iso- 
lated public school facilities do not offer many opportunities 
for inter acjtion. -Thus, special educators and severely handi- 
capped students NEED Y6u AND YOUR INTERACTIONS in order to ' 
learn and ^ff ectively program for later adult interaction^. 
Without daily opportunities for a variety of interactions, it 
is* reasonable to assume that both* nonhandicapped persons 
and severely handicapped, persons will remain strangers "to 
each other. 

* And since we are all such nice people, it seqms a shame 
that we cannot get to know each other! 

During the rest of -this session -we will explore ways in 
which we can get to know each .other. "^4 
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OVERHEAD 1 



TY'PES OF INTERACTION 



— PROXIMAL. 



HELPING 



- - SIE R V I C E 



-- RECIPROCAL 
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